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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 






CARNEGIE GRANT 
TO THE ICSS 


The Carnegie Corporation, acting upon a re- 
quest submitted by the ICSS executive committee 
and staff, has made a grant of $140,000 to con- 
tinue the work of the ICSS to July 31, 1962. The 
request took into consideration recommendations 
from persons closely associated with Honors 
throughout the country. During the next year 
the full range of ICSS functions will be main- 
tained: the Honors information service, news- 
letter, visits and consultations. What further 
conferences will be held under ICSS auspices 
remains to be decided. The ICSS is, however, 
ready to cooperate with institutions planning 
conferences on Honors in their areas. 

It is assumed that by the end of its next year 
the ICSS will have served the purpose for which 
it was organized—to promote, initiate and co- 
ordinate efforts on behalf of superior students in 
colleges and universities. Its activities will, 
therefore, be curtailed in the final year of the 
grant, 1961-62, and work will be started on a 
book on Honors programs. 

We welcome suggestions on ways in which 
the ICSS can be of greatest service during the 
next two years and urge all of our readers to 
keep us informed of Honors developments in 
their respective departments, schools and pro- 
fessional associations. 














REPORT: CONFERENCE ON THE GIFTED NEGRO STUDENT 








The normal problems faced by Honors 
programs in most institutions are sharp- 
ly accentuated in colleges and univer- 
sities serving the culturally handicapped 
areas and minorities of the country. The 
Southern University-ICSS Conference at 
Baton Rouge, February 22-24,* brought 
together representatives of thirty-three 
Negro institutions in an effort to define 
and explore the most urgent educational 
problems of superior students from cul- 
turally deprived backgrounds. 

The idea for the conference emerged 
from the discovery that some Negro col- 
leges were concerned with remedial work 
for Honors students. It was evident that 
this was a special problem which re- 
quired more analysis than it could get 
at ICSS regional conferences. President 
Felton Clark, on behalf of Southern Uni- 
versity, undertook to be host to a con- 
ference of Negro institutions, and the 
Carnegie Corporation agreed that the 
ICSS might help it materialize. 

In addition to the usual problems dis- 
cussed at conferences on Honors, central 
questions were raised at Baton Rouge 
as to what additional factors must be 
taken into account and what special 
methods developed to detect and nurture 
latent talents. 

Perhaps the most debated issue was 





‘For other material on the conference see the follow- 
ve issues of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT: May-June, 
1959, p. 1; January, 1960, p. 16; March, 1960, p. 24. 
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the concept of remedial work when used 
in an Honors context. To clarify the 
issue, the conference distinguished be- 
tween ‘remedial’ in the wonted sense of 
helping the weakest students keep pace 
with the average and in the special sense 
of ‘remediation’ for good minds unevenly 
developed and handicapped by a back- 
ground of meager cultural opportunity. 
Such handicaps work in both obvious 
and subtle ways to distort or block ac- 
cess to culture and to prevent the ful- 
fillments which the unhandicapped stu- 
dent more readily achieves. 

It was a contribution of this confer- 
ence that the broader socio-cultural as- 
pects of Honors programs necessarily re- 
ceived closer scrutiny and came into the 
foreground of deliberation. A range of 
problems associated with I.Q. tests, read- 
ing skills, concept formation, and the 
development of critical and imaginative 
abilities was explored. The conference 
made evident the large role which favor- 
able cultural environment and high levels 
of expectancy in the home, the school 
and the community play in academic 
achievement. The absence of these con- 
ditions and the failure to develop early 
the basic tools for intellectual growth 
are the severest handicaps imposed upon 
youth from deprived environments. The 
need to find ways of coping with these 
deficiencies was the challenge posed by 
this conference. Tentative answers were 
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suggested and the way prepared for 
further exploration, 

The full text of conference papers and 
detailed summaries of panel discussions 
will soon be published by Southern Uni- 
versity.” This publication precludes the 
necessity for giving a full account of the 
conference in the limited space of this 
newsletter. We have included, therefore, 


only the full text of the opening address 
by the noted Negro scholar, John Hope 
Franklin; brief summaries of the panels; 
selections from a conference address by 
Daniel Schreiber on an exciting program 
for the culturally deprived in New York; 
and partial texts of the two panel presen- 
tations which have the most relevance 
for Honors everywhere. 


TO EDUCATE ALL THE JEFFERSONIANS 





Opening Address by John Hope Franklin, Chairman, Department of History, 


Brooklyn College 


One of the most perplexing problems 
in a society filled with perplexing prob- 
lems is posed by this question: How can 
we give adequate opportunity and en- 
couragement to the academically talented 
and, at the same time, maintain our 
commitment to the widely cherished 
principle of democratic education? It 
is a problem that is certainly as old as 
the movement for universal education; 
and it became increasingly difficult and 
complex as public responsibility in- 
creased and as the concept of equality 
emerged as one of the most important 
ingredients in the new definition of de- 
mocracy in the early nineteenth century. 

The problem was dramatized by the 
transition from the Jeffersonian commit- 
ment to intellectual excellence and su- 
periority to the Jacksonian commitment 
to broadening educational opportunity 
with little regard for intellectual excel- 
lence. Unfortunately, this transition im- 
plied that it was undemocratic to place 
emphasis on anything in which all the 
people could not share. Thus, it was felt 
that the principle of democracy in edu- 





* For copies write Publications Bureau, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 





cation should lead to the establishment of 
a system in which no special treatment 
would be accorded to any group or in- 
dividual. Democratic education in the 
context of Jacksonian democracy meant 
equality in the educational process. 

For the Jacksonians there was no com- 
promise, no half-way point at which 
the system could reconcile education for 
the talented with education for the great 
numbers. Jacksonianism meant equality, 
pure and simple, and it made no con- 
cessions to the aristocracy of intellect or 
to the existence of superior talents. Soon, 
this became the dominant theme not only 
in the establishment of the educational 
system of our country but in the shaping 
of most of our other institutions and prac- 
tices as well. No special consideration 
should be given to any group or individ- 
ual, for equality of condition was a mark 
of true democracy, it was argued. This 
position was advanced with a vigor that 
bordered on passion, and it could be 
seen in many phases of political and 
social life as well as in education. 

That this country has tended to exalt 
the doer rather than the thinker is a 
testimony not so much to an overriding 
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anti-intellectualism in American life as 
it is the operation of a simple historical 
fact. The task of developing a new coun- 
try involved the utilization of brawn al- 
most as much as brains, and the institu- 
tions—economic, social, and even educa- 
tional—were essentially the product of 
experience and urgent necessity. 

It is no accident, therefore, that our 
early colleges were established to train 
a ministry to succeed the first generation 
of preachers after they “shall lie in the 
dust,” as the Harvard charter declared. 
These were the designated guardians of 
what intellectual and cultural life there 
was in the colonies, and they were the 
only ones for whom an education was 
deemed really necessary. It is likewise 
no accident that when the American pub- 
lic began to assume some responsibility 
for higher education, it related that edu- 
cation in the land-grant colleges to the 
practical, everyday problems confronting 
the American people. There was still 
little place for the person whose sole or 
most significant contribution was to the 
world of ideas. Should he persist, he 
would be lucky if he suffered no more 
than an indulgent tolerance from a dis- 
interested populace. 

With such traditions that have attached 
little importance to education, except 
somewhat begrudgingly to “practical” 
education, it has been almost impossible 
to identify and encourage those who have 
talents that could, under proper con- 
ditions, be developed for the benefit of 
all mankind. Those who have assumed 
the responsibility for injecting quality in- 
to our system of universal education and 
who have insisted on recognizing the 
academically talented as national assets 
have experienced difficulties and oppo- 
sition. When time gives us the perspec- 
tive with which to view it, I have 
no doubt that this will appear incredible. 
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The task of overcoming the obstacles 
to the recognition and encouragement of 
intellectual excellence was, until rather 
recently, assumed by that lone teacher 
here and there who made it a part of his 
personal responsibility. Long after uni- 
versal education became a national pol- 
icy and long after the colleges and uni- 
versities were filled with students seeking 
one thing or another, the identification 
and the encouragement of the superior 
student remained a random, haphazard 
activity to which the institution, as a 
whole, remained uncommitted, 

There were scholarships, of course, 
except that most of them were given to 
athletes or, at best, given to the neediest. 
There were the scholarship societies, 
dean’s lists, and Honors convocations, to 
be sure. But these occasions and institu- 
tions paid tribute to the unique feats of 
those who, somehow, survived the ordeal 
of Jacksonian education and, in the end, 
clearly indicated that they deserved more 
than they received. 


RECENT ATTENTION TO TALENT 


Only in recent years have our educa- 
tional institutions given systematic at- 
tention to the academically talented. It 
is a happy phenomenon that belongs pri- 
marily to the period following the last 
war. Perhaps it was a belated recognition 
of the obvious value to the nation of 
those who had made significant contribu- 
tions to the national welfare because of 
their superior talent and training. 

Certainly the New Deal and the war 
years demonstrated their importance and 
doubtless stimulated the drive to capital- 
ize on such talents in the future by pro- 
viding greater opportunities for the de- 
velopment of those talents. Gradually 
the techniques for identifying the tal- 
ented students were explored, provisions 
were made for them to pursue their edu- 














cation without distraction or interruption, 
and methods were devised for the greater 
realization of their academic potential. 

The current programs to carry on this 
work are many and varied. They range 
from the College Honors Program and 
the Scholars’ Program at my own institu- 
tion to the programs for the academically 
talented described in the newsletter of 
the Inter-university Committee on the 
Superior Student. A casual reading of 
any issue of the newsletter would con- 
firm the view that the country is becom- 
ing deeply aware of the great asset it 
possesses in its academically talented 
and, at long last, is becoming committed 
to their encouragement. 


EDUCATION FOR WHITES ONLY 

All that I have said with regard to the 
growing interest in education, either of 
the Jeffersonians or the Jacksonians in 
our society, is subject to substantial, ma- 
terial qualifications when one recalls that 
ours in a multi-cultured, multi-religious, 
multi-racial society, 

For some Europeans who settled in the 
New World their commitment to the 
cultivation of the superior mind was so 
deep that they were affected only slightly 
by the curiously pragmatic approach to 
education in this country. Others, the 
deeply devout evangelicals, were so cer- 
tain that educational institutions should 
be church-related that they paid little at- 
tention to the movement for universal 
education and were more disposed to 
give encouragement to the academically 
talented and the religiously oriented. 
Meanwhile, the many who sought uni- 
versal education, or the few who wanted 
to encourage the superior student, actu- 
ally had in mind white universal educa- 
tion or the encouragement of the superior 
student provided he was white. 

Perhaps nothing has blighted the drive 
for universal education in the United 





States more than the simultaneously held 
contradictory notion that universal edu- 
cation should be confined to white 
people. Perhaps nothing has made a cari- 
cature of the current drive to identify 
and encourage the academically talented 
more than the concurrently prevailing 
practice of segregated education and cul- 
tural degradation that makes such iden- 
tification and encouragement extremely 
difficult if not impossible. 

If the early Jacksonian demand for 
equality in education was a perversion 
and a distortion by demanding the same 
education for the moron that was pro- 
vided for the genius, the Negro escaped 
the influence of that particular perver- 
sion. Meanwhile he was subjected to 
another perversion that was even worse. 
It was the view, supported in law, that 
Negroes should have equality in ignor- 
ance, and that no black person should 
have an education, whether he be a mor- 
on or a genius. 

This position, translated by law into 
policy, merely reflected a widely held 
view that a Negro was unworthy and in- 
capable of becoming a participant in, 
or a contributor to, the culture or even 
the amenities of a so-called civilized so- 
ciety. The view persisted that Negroes 
were a degraded lot, pariahs of the land, 
condemned to be and to remain the slaves 
and servants of whites. They were not 
capable of acquiring an education and, 
in the event that some had the mental 
equipment, laws were enacted making 
it a crime for them to learn or be taught. 
They were to be kept apart in every re- 
lationship that did not ensure proper 
subordination. 

After freedom, another body of cus- 
toms and laws fixed their status. Among 
them were segregation in education, 
housing and practically everything else; 
discrimination in education, with Ne- 











groes getting barely the crumbs from the 
public funds; disfranchisement, which 
made it impossible to exercise any po- 
litical influence; and a general denigra- 
tion by some of the most artful and 
imaginative schemes of humiliation ever 
devised by man. 

The cultural and intellectual blight 
produced by such a widespread, whole- 
sale effort to destroy the personality and 
the dignity of the Negro is impossible to 
measure. One can merely survey it, de- 
scribe it, and get some sense of the effect 
of such experiences on the Negro as a 
person, to say nothing of the effect on 
him as a would-be scholar. 

It goes without saying that his basic 
training has been inadequate, and this 
has made it extremely difficult for him 
to pursue advanced training. His moti- 
vation has been destroyed or seriously 
impaired since he has come from a home 
that society has dehumanized and has 
looked toward a future that is indeed 
dark as far as intellectual growth is con- 
cerned. His appreciation for the better 
things of the mind and spirit has been 
numbed by the battle he has had to wage 
for physical survival in a world that even 
insisted on purchasing his labor on the 
basis of race instead of ability or com- 
petence. How could there emerge from 
such a culturally disadvantaged group 
any considerable number of talented per- 
sons whose prognosis for significant aca- 
demic achievement was promising? This 
constitutes a major tragedy, perhaps the 
major tragedy, in American life, 


APPARENT IMPROVEMENT FOR THE NEGRO 


It can be argued with some success 
that things are rapidly improving in so 
many ways. Perhaps things are improv- 
ing even in the area of education and 
even, perhaps, in the program to encour- 
age excellence in academic achievement. 
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This conference, called to consider the 
problem of superior students, is indeed 
a significant step in that direction. One 
must be careful, however, not to equate 
certain kinds of physical improvements 
with the improvement of the intellectual 
climate. The white public in the South 
has been subjected to enormous pressure 
to equalize educational opportunity. Its 
general reaction has been resistance. 
Where it has made concessions, it has 
been primarily in the area of physical 
facilities. It can be argued that the 
improvement of physical facilities has 
itself become a major technique to main- 
tain segregation in public education and 
to divert attention from the more sub- 
stantial and meaningful aspects of the 
academic life. 


One gets the impression that the en- 
tire South is subscribing to the view 
expressed by one official of a Southern 
state who declared that, if $100,000 
would keep one Negro out of the state 
university, it was money well spent! 
Thus, some Negro high schools and col- 
leges are becoming veritable palaces in 
comparison with the previous housing 
and physical facilities that were provided 
Negroes from public funds. Some Negro 
state colleges, moreover, are gaining not 
only the appearance but are getting some 
of the atmosphere of swank country 
clubs. I know of one that can boast of its 
air-conditioned snack bar, but it would 
prefer not to discuss its book collection. 
Highly touted marching bands, winning 
football teams on which play the stu- 
dents who win all the so-called scholar- 
ships, and fancy auditoriums and land- 
scaping do not themselves make for the 
encouragement of superior students. 

In the absence of a sound academic 
program, these things actually stand in 
the way of achieving one. I would sub- 
mit, then, that a danger to obtaining and 

















maintaining any kind of academic pro- 
gram lies in the tremendous emphasis on 
physical facilities that are built at the 
expense of, and in lieu of, the improve- 
ment of the academic program. Im- 
portant as physical facilities are, no one 
must fall into the trap of confusing them 
with the greater importance of a strong 
educational program which would, of 
course, include adequate and, if possible, 
excellent physical facilities. 

But, it can be argued, all the public 
funds for the improvement of Negro 
colleges are not expended on buildings, 
swimming pools, sunken gardens and 
recreation halls. Look at the efforts to 
strengthen faculties. Look at the amount 
that is being spent on salaries. It is true 
that the salaries of teachers, and especial- 
ly college teachers, have greatly improved 
in the last decade, This is a happy and 
significant development, and the move 
is almost universally applauded. But it 
does not necessarily contribute to the 
improvement of the intellectual climate 
of the college community. 

There is great pressure on the presi- 
dent of every public institution of higher 
education for Negroes to secure and 
maintain accreditation for the institution. 
An important consideration is, of course, 
the faculty, especially the formal training 
of the faculty. The president is obliged 
to go out and recruit highly trained 
teachers, more specifically Ph.D.’s, in 
order to secure accreditation. Most of 
them are required to restrict their re- 
cruiting to Negroes. Thus they must 
build a college for Negroes that is equal 
to the college for whites, but in building 
a faculty they must confine their recruit- 
ing to Negroes whose academic and in- 
tellectual disadvantage has made it pos- 
sible for only a limited number to secure 
the Ph.D. degree. 

A ludicrous situation ensues. It might 





go somethirig like this. A young Negro 
receives his Ph.D. from the University 
of X in June. A Negro college president 
hears about it. He flies up to the univer- 
sity to make the budding scholar an 
offer. The young Doctor has other offers 
and, in the enjoyment of a seller’s mar- 
ket, he is successful in securing rank and 
salary completely out of line with his 
experience and his standing in his pro- 
fession. He joins the select company of 
Negro scholars, and they are actually in- 
sufficient to staff the Negro colleges. 

The young professor thus becomes the 
central figure in the tug-of-war as the 
presidents begin the battle for his ser- 
vices. He is an extraordinarily sober and 
prudent young professor if, in the midst 
of such goings-on, he keeps his attention 
focussed on the problems that are pri- 
marily academic, including the identi- 
fication and encouragement of superior 
students. There is the tragic possibility 
that his values might become distorted 
and his estimate of himself might be un- 
duly inflated in the process. If that oc- 
curs, a promising scholar and teacher has 
been lost, and his value to a program 
such as this conference will discuss is 
open to serious question. 


COLLEGE IMPACT ON NEGRO STUDENTS 


There is one other major consideration 
that constitutes an important factor in 
the state of scholarship in the Negro 
school and college. It has to do with 
the growing awareness on the part of the 
young Negro student of his status and 
his increasing concern with it. The new 
experiences he begins to have in college, 
or even high school, awaken in him a 
keen sense of the intellectual privations 
and the cultural blight of his earlier life. 
Education often begs for him a great 
new search into the nature of the social 
order and his place in it. 











A course in, say, American institutions 
and values, or one even in American his- 
tory, well taught, starts even an ordinar- 
ily gifted Negro student to begin con- 
sidering his own situation, and it doubt- 
less puts a bright young Negro on edge. 
Freedom, equality, democracy, tolerance, 
enfranchisement, participation—all these 
things suddenly begin to take on some 
specific meaning to him, and he begins 
to see himself in a new and different 
light. At best it is distracting. At worst 
it is traumatic. In any case it starts him 
thinking about himself and the society 
that does certain things to him, and he 
is drawn, to some extent, from his main 
scholarly activities. 

Perhaps he just thinks and gives to this 
matter little time or attention that is 
taken from what his main pursuit should 
be. But, perhaps, he is so oppressed by 
the very contemplation of his degraded 
status that he turns much of his attention 
and energy to it. It could be a W.E.B. 
Du Bois, who fretted over it, and then 
turned from his main intellectual in- 
terests to devote seventy years to a 
struggle that ended in despair and dis- 
illusionment. It could be a North Caro- 
lina student perched on a stool at a lunch 
counter in a five and ten cents store 
where he could not eat; perhaps he 
would then spend five, ten years, perhaps 
his life—perhaps give his life—in the 
effort to discover himself in relation to 
the society of which he is a part. 

These observations seem to suggest 
that if the problem of the discovery and 
encouragement of the academically tal- 
ented in the United States is, under ord- 
inary conditions, a difficult and complex 
one, it is especially difficult and incred- 
ibly complex where Negroes are con- 
cerned. It would+seem that any effort 
for the planning and maintaining of 
programs for superior Negro students 


must be mindful of these difficulties and 
ccmplexities. We must not be tempted 
by the argument that such programs 
pamper the students. They instead are 
economical ways to utilize the intellec- 
tual resources of the nation. 

The first task of those responsible for 
such programs is to reject any notion 
that physical facilities, including the 
country club trappings, can ever provide 
an acceptable substitute for a sound aca- 
demic program. This is more difficult for 
public institutions than for private ones; 
but in the world of values that affect 
students wherever they are, it is difficult 
in both kinds. 

Another task, one that lies especially 
heavy on the mind and conscience of the 
teacher in a Negro institution, whether 
he be Negro or white, is to make certain 
at all times that the ideals of scholarship 
and excellence are not obscured by the 
necessary effort to secure adequate re- 
muneration for one’s own services. 

Finally, there is the extremely difficult 
task of reconciling the grave problems 
that confront any Negro student today. 
He must try to achieve some respectable 
status in the communty and, at the same 
time, keep his sights on the ideal of ex- 
cellence and superiority in the field of 
scholarship. 

These tasks will differ from college to 
college, from state to state, from public 
institution to private institution, and so 
on. These differences do not, however, 
obscure their existence. They do exist, 
and they cannot be wished away or ig- 
nored. If America would remain strong, 
if she is to utilize with efficiency her 
great resources and realize her enormous 
potential, programs to utilize the talents 
of all her citizens must be developed and 
maintained. The young Negro genius, if 
he knew himself, would cry out to his 
country to utilize his talents for the en- 

















hancement of the position of his country. 
He has neither the voice nor the under- 
standing to assert himself. That is the 
responsibility that we must assume. If 
we do, there will, in due time, rise up 


among us new giants in the land, strong 
in mind and heart, and dedicated to 
achieving for the benefit of everyone the 
things they have hitherto found it almost 
impossible to achieve. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE SESSIONS 





INSTRUCTING SUPERIOR 
STUDENTS THROUGH 
HONORS PROGRAMS 


Panel: 


William A. Banner, Coordinator of Honors Pro- 
gram, Howard University 


Cecil Taylor, Dean, College of the Arts and 
Sciences, Louisiana State University 


Vivian J. Tellis, Coordinator of Freshman 
Honors Program, Southern University 


John Hicks, Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Honors Faculty, Stetson University. 


The appropriateness of Honors pro- 
grams both in meeting the intellectual 
needs of gifted students in Negro colleges 
and in dealing with the special problems 
of the culturally deprived was the sub- 
ject of this panel. A vigorous defense 
of Honors programs as the best means 
of meeting the intellectual needs of the 
superior student was made by the first 





panelist, Dr. William Banner. Such a 
student, he claimed, is not simply one 
who can do ordinary things better or in 
greater quantity, but one who can handle 
complex ideas and their interrelations. 
He requires, therefore, richer content 
and more varied approaches than the 
average student. Through its Honors 
program an institution provides such ex- 
perience. However, Dr. Banner con- 
cluded, “an Honors program cannot be 
justified merely as another program of a 
college. It is justified ultimately as a pro- 
gram which represents the intellectual 
function of the college at the level of its 
ablest students, the discharge of which 
function must in a real way pervade the 
whole life of a college.” 

The second panelist, Mrs. Vivian Tellis, 
described the conditions necessary to 
maintain an Honors program. These in- 
clude a minimum of distraction from ad- 
ministrative details, adequate financial 
support, and teachers in Honors com- 
mitted to the Honors idea. Among the 
intangibles affecting the success of an 
Honors program she cited the need for 
prestige and status. Prestige cannot be 
enforced; it is a result of the respect won 
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by a visible and meritorious program. 
Status, however, can be more directly 
promoted by the proper kind of admin- 
istrative action. 

Dean Cecil Taylor then discussed the 
administrator’s relation to Honors and 
Dr. John Hicks read a paper on “Honors 
Teaching.” (Since both of these topics 
are of central importance in the Honors 
effort and have not previously been 
treated extensively in this newsletter, the 
greater part of their statements are 
included elsewhere in this report.* ) 


In the discussion which followed the 
formal presentations, two distinct motifs 
emerged from a mosaic of questions and 
responses reflecting the dual need of 
Negro institutions to explore the nature 
of Honors programs, per se, and also to 
discover grounds for a working kinship 
between such programs and the needs of 
students who are mentally gifted but 
culturally deprived. Specific problems 
raised about the nature of Honors pro- 
grams included the handling of grades 
and graduation records, costs, identifica- 
tion, “elitism”, methods of dealing with 
inadequate performance in Honors pro- 
grams, and the relationship of Honors 
students to campus rules and restrictions. 
It was noted that in Negro institutions 
in particular there was often a seeming 
conflict between the Honors program 
orientation and the emphasis placed on 
vocational training. 


Of even more vital concern was the 
question of whether there could and 
should be Honors programs in institu- 
tions whose students on the average have 
poor secondary school preparation and 
score low on national tests of achieve- 
ment. The tenor of the discussion on 
this question indicated confidence that 
Honors activities are appropriate for 


*See below, pages 20-25. 
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such institutions because better students 
for whom Honors programs are intended 
are to be found everywhere. Pro- 
grams should begin at whatever point 
students and faculty are ready and move 
on from there as experience dictates. 
Honors programs, it was urged, offer an 
indispensable aid in the central task of 
meeting the needs of the most able stu- 
dents and raising the general intellectual 
level of the institution and the commun- 
ity of which it is a part.* 


Reporter: 
William W. Couch, Professor of English 
Southern University 


HIGH SCHOOL 
RELATIONS AND 
COLLEGE HONORS 


Panel: 


Benjamin Hunton, Assistant Superintendent, 
Secondary Schools, Washington, D.C. 
William H. Robinson, Director, Division of 
Teacher Education, Hampton Institute 


Theodore S. Currier, Chairman, Department of 
History, Fisk University 


Norman D. Kurland, Associcte Director, Inter- 
university Committee on the Superior Student. 


A major problem confronting the Ne- 
gro college is the poor preparation of en- 
tering students. If Honors programs are 
to be feasible, the quality of work in the 
high schools which supply the majority 
of students to these colleges must be im- 


* This issue was aired again during the next session. 





See below, page 12. 











proved, This calls for closer cooperation 
with high schools, the subject with which 
this panel was concerned. 

The first speaker, Mr. Benjamin Hun- 
ton, described the Honors portion of the 
four track system instituted in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., school system in 1956. To 
qualify for the Honors track a student 
must have an I.Q. of 115 or better and 
wish to participate. However, at first 
many intellectually qualified students did 
not desire to participate, fearing that 
harder work and lower grades in Honors 
competition would jeopardize their 
chances of admission to college. Honors 
designations on diplomas and weighted 
grades have done much to correct this.* 
While nearly half of those with I.Q.’s 
above 115 still do not take Honors, many 
of these take some of their program in 
Honors classes. 

When the track system was introduced 
in was feared that it would be used to 
discriminate against Negro students. This 
has not occurred and, in fact, Mr. Hunton 
reported, there is now much evidence to 
show that the Negro student functions 
well in an integrated school. Part of the 
reason for the successful transition is 
that the track system permits a large 
school system to adjust to the varied in- 
dividual needs of students. Its success 
is dependent in large measure on ade- 
quate counseling and wise selection of 
teachers. Allowing students to move up 
or down as they develop has further con- 
tributed to the flexibility of the system. 

The early entrance and Honors pro- 
gram at Fisk University was then dis- 
cussed by Dr. Theodore Currier. Excep- 
tionally talented high school students 





* See Sophie Altman, ‘College Admission: What is 
Their Stand on High School Honors Programs?” 
OVERVIEW (April, 1980) 46. This short study indicates 
that many college admissions officers are now look- 
ing for students from high school Honors programs 


and expect high schools to indicate Honors work on 
transcripts. 





were admitted to Fisk before they com- 
pleted high school and were given a 
special, highly enriched collegiate pro- 
gram. Its unique features included seg- 
regation of the early entrants from regu- 
lar students in classes and in living 
arrangements and abolitioi of ormal 


course credit and grades. These arrange- 


ments seemed to have little adverse afféct « 
on either group of students. The early’ 
entrants took great pride in the special 
status they occupied on the campus and 
performed outstandingly both during 
and after college. This judgment was 
confirmed by their excellent performance 
in northern colleges to which they went 
on an exchange program in their junior 
year. 

A cooperative program arranged be- 
tween Hampton Institute and local high 
schools was next described by Dr. Wil- 
liam Robinson. Hampton had found that 
most identification of bright students 
was too little and too late. To try to 
correct this, three local high schools 
without any programs for their superior 
students were enlisted in a special effort. 
The college testing service tested their 
eleventh graders, and the best were given 
college freshman courses in the high 
school. Teachers in the high schools and 
college cooperated in the venture. 

At the end of the year it was found 
that high school ‘students did better on 
the average than college freshmen. This 
was particularly the case in mathematics 
where, to start with, the best high school 
seniors were ahead of the average fresh- 
man. Students who successfully com- 
pleted the program were given advanced 
placement at Hampton. 

The advantages of this approach, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robinson, were that it 
interested the high school in doing some- 
thing for superior students, was simple to 
operate, promoted better high school- 
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college relations among teachers, and 
helped raise the standards of the entire 
high school population. 

The one problem it created for the 
college was that students from the spec- 
ial courses were not satisfied with Hamp- 
ton’s normal freshman program. This led 
to the development of Honors courses 
and to the recognition of the need for an 
Honors program for students who had 
already had advanced work in high 
school. 

The final speaker, Dr. Norman Kur- 
land, described developments in college- 
high school liaison for the talented which 
have since been reported in the February 
issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. 
These developments, leading to improved 
high school education, will permit a gen- 
eral upgrading of the college curriculum. 
Thus, what is now advanced place- 
ment and Honors level work may 
in time become the program for the 
average student. The significance of 
these developments for those concerned 
with raising the level of the education of 
Negroes to that of whites is clear: they 
cannot aim simply at bringing educa- 
tional levels up to those now generally 
prevailing in white high schools and 
colleges, for this will still leave the 
Negro student disadvantaged with re- 
spect to the majority of white students. 
Instead, a major effort at upgrading the 
level of achievement in both high school 
and college is required, and in this effort 
Honors programs can lead the way. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dean Joseph 
Pierce of Texas Southern University 
asked whether there should be fixed 
national standards for Honors programs. 
He observed that if this were so, few 
Negro colleges could now have Honors 
programs because of the relatively low 
level of achievement among entering 
freshmen. Professor J. W. Cohen of the 





ICSS answered that, while we must 
think in terms of goals that are universal, 
these should not preclude begining pro- 
grams with the best students available on 
every campus and aiming at the attain- 
ment of programs which will eventually 
achieve something recognizable every- 
where as first-rate. There seemed to be 
general agreement that this was a rea- 
sonable position and a basis for under- 
taking Honors programs at most of the 
institutions represented at the con- 
ference. 


Reporter: 
Henry Thomas, Director of Admissions 
Dillard University 


DEVELOPING THE 
TALENT OF THE 
CULTURALLY DEPRIVED 


Panel: 


Bruce Shertzer, Associate Director, Project on 
Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Tal- 
ented Students, North Central Association 


Huel D. Perkins, Coordinator, Humanities Pro- 
gram, Southern University 


Lynette Saine, Director, Reading Clinic, Atlanta 
University 


Willie C. Davis, Department of English, Clark 
College. 


The influence of cultural factors on 
academic performance was the topic of 
a conference address by Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond,* Dean of the School of 





* Dr. Bond is now at work on a project for the U.S. 


Office of Education on “A Study of Factors Involved 
in the Identification and Encouragement of Unusual 
Academic Talent Among Underprivileged Populations.” 
The full text of his address will appear in the con- 
ference proceedings being prepared by Southern 
University. 














Education, Atlanta University. In it he 
posed the problem to which this panel 
directed its attention. 

Dr. Bond reported that studies show a 
high correlation between cultural back- 
ground and intellectual achievement. The 
more education parents have, the better 
the schools available and the more favor- 
able the economic circumstances, the 
more likely it is that a child from such 
a background will do well in school, win 
fellowships and other academic recog- 
nition, and pursue a career involving in- 
tellectual ability. The problem this 
raises, of course, is what can be done for 
those not so fortunate as to be born into 
culturally favorable environments? 

The panel considered methods which 
are being used to develop talent among 
students who come from culturally de- 
prived homes and who have no academic- 
ally oriented aspirations whatsoever. 

That Negroes were not the only ones 
in this situation was pointed out by Mr. 
Bruce Shertzer, the first speaker. He 
noted that in NCA schools, culturally 
deprived students were to be found 
among American Indians, Puerto Ricans, 
and almost all groups that had moved 
from rural (particularly southern) to ur- 
ban environments. Attempts at the high 
school level to identify talented individ- 
uals among such groups are stymied by 
two factors: 

1. The longer people are deprived of 
intellectual stimuli, the more they seem 
to lose their capacity to respond to them 
and the more difficult it becomes to de- 
tect their intellectual abilities, 

2. Existing tests for the identification 
of talent have a cultural bias, standard- 
ized as they are for students of white, 
middle-class backgrounds who have had 
years of experience with tests before 
reaching high school. They do not, there- 





fore, adequately measure the capacity 
of persons lacking this background.* 


In spite of these obstacles, the NCA 
Project has had some success in identify- 
ing the talented among culturally de- 
prived groups by the use of checklists 
to help teachers learn the subtle signs of 
talent. Once identified, a student partici- 
pates in the school’s program for the 
talented.** 

Insufficient motivation is the basic 
problem of the culturally deprived, ac- 
cording to the next speaker, Dr. Huel 
Perkins. Students who come from home 
backgrounds where there is a low level 
of expectancy often confront the same 
low level in the school, especially when 
they have not been identified as having 
any particular academic talent. They 
are allowed to get by with an average 
performance and are never taxed to ca- 
pacity. In addition, they find little re- 
lationship between what they learn in 
school and the jobs for which they deem 
themselves suited and which seem open 
to them. 


The teacher must, therefore, play a 
vital role in providing the necessary mo- 
tivation and raising the level of expecta- 
tion. To be effective, he must display 
enthusiasm for and dedication to learn- 
ing, evoke a vision of greatness, and ap- 
proach his educational tasks with imag- 
ination and originality. To be most effec- 
tive, he should himself exemplify what 
can be attained and, therefore, should, 
if possible, be a product of an environ- 
ment similar to that of the students, Such 





* To deal with this problem, Dr. Bond suggested a 
rough rule of thumb: add, as a “‘deprivation bonus,” 
twenty to twenty-five points to the percentile score 
of persons from deprived environments to get a 
closer approximation of their rank. 

**Information on the programs in Project schools may 
be obtained by writing to the NCA, Project on the 
Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Talented 
Students, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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a teacher, if given the right conditions in 
which to work, can compensate for al- 
most any degree of early cultural depriva- 
tion among potentially talented students. 

The importance and role of reading in 
developing the talent of the culturally 
deprived was discussed by Dr. Lynette 
Saine, the third panelist. In the first 
place, she said, scores on the component 
parts of reading tests help in identifica- 
tion of talent, particularly those parts 
which test ability to see relationships be- 
tween ideas. Second, because maturity 
in reading is an important function of 
the process of maturation, anything done 
to raise the reading level and improve 
taste has a wide impact on the develop- 
ment of the personality. Third, since 
lack of interest in reading is one of the 
greatest obstacles to general intellectual 
development among the culturally de- 
prived, providing an environment where 
books are available, reading valued, and 
opportunities for help accessible, can 
produce remarkable results in improving 
not only reading level but general in- 
tellectual performance. Finally, Dr. 
Saine noted, that no matter what a 
student’s level of achievement may be, 
he can always learn to read better. At- 
tention to reading skills should, there- 
fore, occur at every level and in all 
courses, not just in those specifically 
called “remedial.” 

The subject of general remedial pro- 
grams for the culturally deprived was 
next taken up by Mrs. Willie Davis. 
Only recently, she said, has the need for 
remedial programs for the gifted been 
recognized. Formerly it was thought that 
the gifted took care of themselves, but 
now it is apparent that special needs 
must be met in dealing with these in- 
dividuals. The primary task here is the 
removal of obstacles to learning. Among 
such obstacles, language, a vital key to 
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culture, is often the area in which de- 
ficiencies are most apparent and most 
handicapping . 

A second difficulty is that the gifted 
student readily picks up knowledge on 
his own and finds school content either 
meaningless or less useful than that 
gained from his own experience. His 
problem is not that he fails to learn, 
but that he is never forced to discipline 
or organize his knowledge because he is 
never in situations which challenge him 
to do so. He has no intellectual goal to 
pursue, no reason to go beyond the mini- 
mum necessary to get along. 

Mrs. Davis, like the earlier speakers, 
put great emphasis on the importance 
of the teacher in remedial work. He 
must understand the nature of thought 
and how to help the student overcome 
the barriers that lie in the way of in- 
tellectual development. Language train- 
ing is the most effective help the teacher 
can offer to free the gifted from the 
prison of his handicaps. Results already 
achieved justify remedial programs, Mrs. 
Davis concluded. 

The discussion which followed the 
panel presentation centered upon the 
questicn of the relation between Honors 
programs and remedial work. Dean B. 
R.  Brazeal, of Morehouse College, 
pointed out that the average reading 
level among entering Negro students in 
college is at grade seven and one-half. 
Remediation, therefore, is not something 
about which Negro colleges have a 
choice—it is essential. At Morehouse it 
is recognized as such and remedial 
courses are given for credit so that 
students will not be held back. Dr. 
Saine agreed upon the necessity for rem- 
edial work in college but was opposed to 
granting college credit for work that was 
primarily remedial. She reiterated, how- 
ever, that all education is developmental 

















and hence in a certain sense remedial. 
This led to discussion of the appropri- 
ateness of the term “remedial” in dis- 
cussing talented students since it some- 
times suggests compensation for basic 
defects; whereas correction of gaps in 
previous training is more properly the 
goal in “remedial” work for the talented. 
It was concluded that remedial work 
and Honors programs, although usually 
different areas of concern, are related 
when dealing with the culturally de- 
prived but academically able student. 


FINAL SESSION: 
NEXT STEPS 


In the final session of the conference 
Dean Albert N. Whiting of Morgan State 
College presented a paper on “Next Steps 
in Identifying and Encouraging the Tal- 
ented Negro Youth.” As a major “next 
step” he indicated the need for research 
on the following: 

1. Methods for the identification of 
talent, particularly potential talent. 

2. The aims of education and partic- 
ularly how outcomes sought relate to 





post-school experience, social demands, 
and professional requirements. 

3. Ways of preventing loss of poten- 
tial talent. (Dean Whiting noted that 
each year, roughly 2,000,000 young 
Americans reach the age of eighteen; 
about 500,000, or twenty-five percent, go 
to college. Of these 2,000,000 presum- 
ably at least 200,000 are Negroes. But 
only about 4,000 (two percent) of the 
Negro group annually enter interracial 
colleges; another 20,000 (ten percent) 
enter Negro colleges. The rest of the 
Negro high school graduates simply get 
lost in the mass of those who drop out of 
high school or never start it. ) 

4; The factors, particularly cultural, 
influencing academic motivation and 
achievement. 

Turning from next steps in research to 
suggestions for encouraging talented 
Negroes, Dean Whiting said: “The great- 
est single deterrent to maximum achieve- 
ment by talented students on our cam- 
puses is the college culture, particularly 
the informal student culture. Studies of 
Our campus communities would prob- 
ably show that the dominant values and 
interests of our students are not intellec- 
tual in orientation. These studies would 
also reveal tendencies in the formal or 
official culture to be too deterrent and 
equivocating in. setting before the stu- 
dents a vigor of expectation along 
academic lines. Intensive studies of the 
college culture are needed and should 
be followed by strong efforts to build a 
climate for learning. In Philip Jacob’s 
study on values of college students, the 
colleges which stood out from the crowd, 
in terms of shaping student values, were 
those characterized by a vigor of expec- 
tation which endowed them with a 
peculiar potency.” 

In conclusion, Dean Whiting called for 
the establishment of Honors programs in 
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Negro colleges along the lines recom- 
mended by the ICSS in the fourteen 
features of a full Honors program.* 

In a brief discussion which followed 
Dean Whiting’s talk, Miss Lillian Harvey, 
of Tuskegee, urged that a follow-up con- 
ference to this one be held in a year to 
study developments. There seemed to 
be considerable concurrence with this 
idea. Dean Cecil Taylor, of Louisiana 
State University, suggested that the fol- 
lowing steps might be taken in addition 
to those recommended by Dean Whiting: 

1. Establish Honors committees on 
each campus. 

2. Urge faculties to study the need for 
Honors programs, 

3. Start some program for the best 
students everywhere. 


4. Hold local conferences among 





neighboring schools, colleges, and high 
schools. 

President Felton Clark, of Southern 
University, then stated that the appoint- 
ment of a committee to follow-up this 
conference would be considered. 

Joseph W. Cohen, Director of the 
ICSS, called upon for a final statement, 
commented on the unique contribution 
of this conference to the current national 
debate on Honors programs and the im- 
portance of continuing educational and 
research efforts along the lines indicated. 
He expressed the readiness of the ICSS 
to assist in all possible ways as Negro 
colleges cope with their problems in 
Honors. Every step toward their solution, 
he said, would be a service to American 
society as well as to the entire Negro 
community. 





CONFERENCE PAPERS 
THE NEW YORK HIGHER HORIZONS PROGRAM 





Excerpts from an Address by 








Daniel Schreiber, Coordinator, New York Higher Horizons Program 


An interesting and important experi- 
ment in raising the level of expectation 
and achievement of children from cul- 
turally deprived backgrounds in New 
York City was described at the confer- 
ence. The following is a shortened ver- 
sion of Mr. Schreiber’s statement. 


A talent search to identfy and stimu- 
late academically able students from less 
privileged groups has been in progress 
in New York City’s Manhattanville Jun- 
ior High School (number 43) since Sep- 
tember, 1956. The program was initiated 
by the Board of Education and was as- 
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sisted by funds from the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. These groups firmly believed 
that a program had to be developed to 
create educational motivation in chil- 
dren from families of low economic status 
who had no educational tradition. Un- 
less this were done, the proportion of 
children from such homes who could be 
expected to attend college would remain 
appallingly low. (Only eight percent of 
the 1953 graduating class of Junior High 
43 applied for admission to post-high 
school institutions in 1956. Forty-two 
percent of the 1954 graduates eventually 





completed high school, but only four per- 
cent of these (eighteen students) are in 
full time attendance at a liberal arts 
college. ) 

The ethnic makeup in Junior High 43 
is approximately forty percent Puerto 
Rican, forty-five percent Negro and fif- 
teen percent white and others. In order 
to achieve the goals of the project with 
this group, it was necessary to find means 
to: 


1. Identify the potential college stu- 
dents who heretofore were not identified. 

2. Creat in their minds the aspiration 
for a college education. 

3. Educate the community and the 
parents to accept the value of a college 
education. 

4. Plan a teacher training program and 
get the wholehearted cooperation of the 
faculty. 

5. Guide the pupils and their parents 
through an extensive and intensive group 
and individual guidance program. 

6. Provide remedial work in order to 
bring the pupils up to and beyond grade 
level. 

7. Raise the cultural level of the 
pupils and the community. 


THE PROGRAM 


Ten different criteria were used in the 
selection of the upper fifty percent of the 
student body of Junior High 43 for par- 
ticipation in the program. It was expec- 
ted that this group would include nearly 
every student with academic potential. 

Special emphasis was given to career 
guidance and the students’ attention was 
focused upon the successful careers of 
persons with ethnic and social back- 
grounds similar to their own. 

As part of the study on careers, stu- 
dents visited research centers, profes- 
sional schools, and hospitals. Among the 
places visited were the Brookhaven 





Atomic Laboratories, Sloan Kettering 
Cancer Research Center, and N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue Research Center, The students 
learned at first hand the educational re- 
quirements for the different professions. 

To improve academic performance, 
remedial teachers gave individual help 
to those who needed it and trained other 
teachers in the use of improved teaching 
techniques. Skills were taught simul- 
taneously in all courses so that students 
were confronted with a continuous and 
consistent attack on basic weaknesses. 

It was hoped that the cultural level 
of the children could be raised by fol- 
lowing a program that would enable 
them to enjoy good music, stimulate wide 
reading, love good theater, and recognize 
and know fine art. A three-fold learn- 
ing attack was made in each activity. For 
example, a group going to the Metro- 
politan Opera House would first view a 
film-strip about the opera and listen to 
a recording. Then they would attend 
the performance; and finally, they would 
come back to school to hear it again and 
discuss it. It is hard to resist or forget 
an experience after this. 

In preparation for the first concert, or 
first opera, or first Broadway show, much 
spade work had to be done. Some stu- 
dents were reluctant to attend, and a 
real coaxing job had to be done on those 
students who felt that the recordings 
offered them as much music as they felt 
they wanted. Parents were reluctant to 
permit children to travel out of the com- 
munity. They objected to their losing 
gainful employment or at the very least 
losing their assistance at home. 

During the first year, only girls were 
invited to the ballet. In the second year 
both boys and girls were invited. Last 
year, this was one of the most sought- 
after activities. At the Philharmonic con- 
certs the students were interested in the 
music and enjoyed going to a local cafe- 
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teria for refreshments after the concerts. 
After the first year, opera performances 
achieved more status as opera ceased to 
be startling, new, or peculiar. 

Since the goal of the project was ad- 
mission to college, we thought it wise to 
acquaint the students with college life. 
In some instances we visited actual class- 
rooms and laboratories and met students 
and instructors, while in others, we 
toured the campuses, had lunch, and 
saw a college football game. These last 
were wonderful dreams come true, but 
visits to local campuses created the great- 
est interest because it was attendence at 
these to which our students could aspire. 

To assist them in their appearance be- 
fore college admission officers for inter- 
views and improve their speech general- 
ly, a speech program was initiated. An 
in-service teacher training course, carry- 
ing salary and increment credit, was 
given at the school by a speech expert. 

To acquaint the parents with the over- 
all goals of the project, special daytime 
meetings were held. They were told of 
our hopes and our desires, and their co- 
operation, understanding, and help was 
invited. Evening meetings were held for 
those parents who could not attend day 
meetings; and in those cases where a 
parent could not attend either meeting, 
the social case worker or guidance coun- 
selor visited the home in order to ac- 
quaint the parent with the goals of the 
project. Attendance at daytime parent’s 
meetings increased steadily throughout 
the three years. In the last year it aver- 
aged thirty-four percent, which compares 
most favorably with a citywide average 
of ten percent. It is noteworthy that the 
majority of parents did take time off 
from work to come for an interview con- 
cerning their own child, even when they 
did not come to meetings. 


In response to a questionnaire sent to 
the parents in 1957, thirty-eight percent 
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of those who replied stated that they 
would like to see the counselor. In May, 
1958, one year later, the percentage was 
eighty-four percent. Parents came to rec- 
ognize the value of the counseling inter- 
view. 

In terms of educational aspirations, 
the parents responding both years were 
overwhelmingly interested in higher edu- 
cation for their children. Nearly one 
hundred percent of those responding said 
they would like their children to gradu- 
ate from high school and more than 
eighty percent stated they would like 
their children to go to college. In answer 
to questions on financial need, fifty per- 
cent stated that they would definitely 
need financial help for college, and an- 
other thirty percent said, “maybe”. In 
other words, nearly four-fifths of our 
group may need financial aid for college. 


RESULTS 


Reapinc: A study of the growth in 
reading made by the students in the 
different grades showed a rate of growth 
of one and one half years per year, This 
compares most favorably with their pre- 
vious eight tenths of a year per year. In 
previous years, students who entered our 
school one and one half years retarded 
left us on graduation two years retarded. 
The experimental group that graduated 
this past June went from one and four 
tenths years retarded in the seventh grade 
to three tenths of a year above grade in 
the ninth grade. 

Although the median growth was 
great, not all students achieved this 
growth. Approximately twenty percent 
of the group were one and one half years 
or more retarded at graduation time. 

Our study showed that once a student 
is taught and encouraged to read, learns 
to enjoy reading, and is motivated by a 
desire to better himself, he will do sup- 





plementary reading on his own. This 
additional reading increases his under- 
standing and improves his scholastic 
work. 

ARITHMETIC: Although the gains were 
better than gains made in previous years, 
the median gain was less than a year per 
year. The median student who was as- 
signed to remedial arithmetic exceeded 
this gain, but the total group did not. 
One reason given for this is that arith- 
metic is a school subject. Unlike read- 
ing, students are seldom motivated to do 
arithmetic on their own at home. 

ACADEMIC PROGRESS: Approximately 
two hundred fifty students, or fifty per- 
cént of each grade, were identified as 
having college potential. Of the 1957 
graduates, approximately one hundred 
fifty continued on at George Washington 
High School as part of the project. In 
March, 1959, one and one-half years 
later, only one hundred and two were 
still in the academic course. There had 
been a number of shifts in courses, par- 
ticularly from the academic to the gen- 
eral course because of demonstrated in- 
ability to do college preparatory work. 
Present indications are that about one- 
half of the remaining group will be able 
to maintain themselves. Two of the stu- 
dents in this group are now the number 
one and three man scholastically in the 
school. This honor had never before been 
achieved by Junior High 43 graduates. 

As one of the best indications of the 
results, we can compare the performance 
in first year of high school of 148 project 
graduates (1957) and 105 pre-project 
graduates (1953). Only five pupils in 
the 1953 group passed all their subjeets 
and only two had an average of at least 
eighty percent. For the project group, 
thirty-eight passed all their subjects and 
eighteen had an average of at least eighty 





percent. If one equates both groups to 
the same base, five times as many 1957 
students passed as did their older broth- 
ers and sisters. 

CHANGES IN LQ. SCORES: A comparison 
of scores achieved by 148 students on the 
Otis Beta taken in 1955 and in 1959 
showed a positive increase from ninety- 
four to ninety-eight. This gain is good, 
because for groups such as ours the 
school I.Q. score (not intelligence) tends 
to become lower the longer cultural de- 
privation continues. Approximately thir- 
ty students, or one-fifth of the group, 
showed gains of eleven points or more; 
while fourteen students showed losses of 
eleven points or more. Fifty students 
made gains of six points or more. This 
is better than one-third of the group. 
Boys, in general, showed better gains 
than girls. 

The following letter is from one of our 
students who, in the seventh grade, was 
one and one-half years below grade level 
in reading and one year below grade 
level in arithmetic. Today, she is above 
grade level in reading and up to grade 
level in arithmetic. I believe she ex- 
presses the feelings of her fellow class- 
mates when she says: 

“I think the greatest thing in this 
project has been the part which urged us 
so deeply to go to college. When I first 
got to “43”, I thought that college was 
only for the rich families and people of 
high class, and I, myself, live in a very 
poor neighborhood. I felt I was not for 
college, but in “43” the urge and in- 
spiration and everything that we re- 
ceived from the people in the project 
proved to me that I was just as capable 
of going to college as the son of a movie 
star. So long as you have good marks 
and you want to go to college, there is 
nothing that could stop you.” 














HONORS TEACHING* 





by John Hicks** 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Honors Faculty, Stetson University 


Honors teaching is good teaching— 
teaching done naturally by a person with 
excellent scholarly grasp of his subject, 
the enthusiasm to think that it matters 
intensely to his students, and the his- 
trionics needed to organize and present 
his material effectively. Honors teaching 
may be done in a lecture hall with five 
hundred students, if the lecturer is com- 
petent, intelligent, compelling. It may 
be done in a class of thirty or a small 
seminar, or in a private conference. Hon- 
ors teaching is simply good teaching un- 
der the circumstances—but the circum- 
stances must include the absence of the 
nice but uninterested fellow classmates, 
the dull and the unmotivated who clog 
the room and the hour. 

Teaching by means of a true Honors 
program implies more. The program im- 
plied is the whole academic career of 
one individual student, planned with in- 
dividual concern. Although Honors 
teaching may be done in class or private 
situation, the total process may fail to 
take shape into an Honors program, 
which must be the recognition of unique 
needs and unique capacities. It is con- 
trapuntal: an interplay between the ex- 
pectations of an ideal curriculum, and 
the actualities of a promising youth: 
some of his capacities racing far beyond 
any standard curriculum, some of his 





* A poper presented at the session on Honors pro- 
grams. See above, page 9 
** Dr. Hicks has had a grant from the Southern 
Regional Education Board to study Honors programs 
in the South. He is also Executive Director of the 
College English Association. 
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incapacities and ill-preparednesses being 
an inversion of all that we normally hope 
for. 

In offering to create Honors programs, 
a college should be aware of its aims and 
hopes. Its goal should be to make the 
superior student into an independent 
scholar, able to carry on the dialogue of 
intellectual discovery and exploration, 
with self reliance coupled with humility. 
It should help a student develop a frame- 
work of valid relationships about which 
to organize the more and more complex 
structure of his learning. It will try to 
create a situation in which the student 
senses that he is a respected apprentice 
in learning, to whom his professor should 
soon become unnecessary without be- 
coming superfluous. 

The Honors program must select its 
students wisely, which means not on the 
basis of grades alone. The student of 
Honors quality is not necessarily one 
with highest grades, either at entrance or 
later in his college career. He may have 
been bored by many of the pedestrian 
processes of school and college; he may 
have been mistaught by inferior teachers 
who resented his capacities; he may have 
been devoting his time to real but per- 
sonal learning. But he is the student who 
glows with enthusiasm for learning and 
works very hard to put solid ground un- 
der that enthusiasm. One college I wrote 
to said that it had no program for su- 
perior students but did have a program 
for students with superior motivation. 
This student is our Honors student, From 





the time a student reaches college, and 
until he proves himself otherwise, he 
should be treated as potentially an 
Honors student. If, for example, he 
chooses to try to do the work of a re- 
quired course independently, consulting 
the instructor more or less, then let him. 
If we set up our program and our awards 
for this kind of student, we will find 
many of our routine performers, col- 
lectors of A’s and B’s, disappearing from 
our lists. Theirs is a passive, not an 
active education. 

Teaching in an Honors program im- 
plies mutual encouragement and educa- 
tion of superior students by each other. 
It will bring them together socially and 
scholastically and give them such privi- 
leges as they can use wisely. A student 
of superior ability usually knows that he 
is so. His superiority has been some- 
thing he has had to live with most of his 
life—perhaps an embarrassment, some- 
thing to dissemble, if his life has been 
spent in average school systems among 
average companions. In college, at least, 
he should find that abilities are a ground 
for unity with similar students. They 
should be provided a place for meeting 
and talking, and activities and cultural 
opportunities that encourage their soli- 
darity and self-education. I do not mean 
that they should be isolated from campus 
society. A superior student deserves no 
privilege which simply marks him off 
from his fellow students. Nothing should 
be done to reward him for being intelli- 
gent, but everything should be done to 
aid his making fullest use of his intelli- 
gence. Unity with other superior stu- 
dents, and such privileges as special 
library provisions, or meetings with visit- 
ing artists and dignitaries, are his be- 
cause they directly relate to his self- 
education. 

Teaching by an Honors program 
implies giving the Honors student, as 








quickly as possible, freedom from all re- 
quirements of courses, hours, grades, 
credit points. Honors learning should be 
carried on in an atmosphere of freedom. 
At least by the start of the junior year, 
and preferably earlier, a student should 
be freed from the rigmarole of the IBM 
machine, the grade point average, the 
standard curriculum, and the objective 
standardized tests—they are not appre- 
ciators of wisdom and quality. The last 
two years of college for a capable student 
should be devoted to a personal, self- 
disciplined, wisely-tutored, complex but 
never disorganized pursuit of self-educa- 
tion. The freshman and sophomore years 
should be a period of apprenticeship in 
freedom and self-education, Students of 
merit should, early, be brought together 
in seminar and special class, where they 
can proceed to a level of achievement 
not even dreamed of or dared in stand- 
ard courses which they displace. Any 
student who wishes to try to do all the 
work of a course independently should 
be allowed, and should prove his mastery 
in some kind of testing that reveals real 
appreciation of the materials, not a mere 
text-book grasp. Primary materials and 
independent projects should displace 
pre-digested and simplified textbooks. 
But an Honors program, while it is 
free, should be disciplined. It is not an 
escape from the idea of a curriculum. A 
university which has thoughtfully set up 
a clear, realistic curriculum has merely 
asserted the norm by which a good edu- 
cation can be judged. Once we have 
firmly established a situation of freedom 
from routinization and the IBM _ proc- 
esses, we can see courses and class work 
in their true perspective and even make 
excellent use of them. When a student 
and his tutor-adviser know where he is 
going, they are in a position to estimate 
the value to him of particular courses. 
It would be a terrible waste if certain 
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students did not take certain courses 
with certain professors. Students and 
adviser can determine which courses 
and which parts of courses offer the 
most economical means of mastering 
some part of his own or a related dis- 
cipline. The Honors student will be 
given carte blanche to attend just so 
much of a certain class as he and his 
adviser decide. He is not earning hours 
and credits. He is attending a class be- 
cause he knows its value. He attends 
out of a love of learning, and both en- 
courages and compliments the teacher 
by doing so. 

At the heart of each Honors program, 
therefore, must be some faculty member 
who is scholar and teacher and adviser 
and tutor. He must have the sympathy, 
the breadth of interest, the flexibility to 
carry forward the superior student in a 
week-by-week dialogue of learning, 
shaping into a meaningful wholeness all 
his classes and extra-curricular engage- 
ments and independent studies. He is 
not helping the student to escape any- 
thing. Rather he is helping a student to 
give totality to his college career: more 
intense, more philosophical, more ful- 
filling than would be the race around a 
standard curriculum designed for a 
standard student. He must see in proper 
perspective the uses of established 
courses, of special colloquia and semi- 
nars, of library and laboratory—and of 
himself, that he may remain useful and 
yet in the long run dispensable. 

The _ tutor-scholar-adviser-t eacher 
needs to be carefully chosen (chosen by 
both the college and the student) for an 
enthusiasm for teaching and scholarship 
which communicates itself to students— 
at least to one student. He should not 
be chosen for his seniority; not for his 
position in the politics of faculty life; 
not for the bibliography of quickie pub- 
lications, which passes for scholarship 
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and drives out mature, slow-growing 
scholarship, as bad money is said to 
drive out good. He should be guaran- 
teed (as should all good teachers) that 
teaching is a professional virtue for 
which promotion is sure, whether he 
publishes or not. There is no better place 
to publish real scholarship and wisdom 
than in the minds of good students. 

Learning in an Honors program im- 
plies an organic structure, sensitive at 
every point to change and maturing, yet 
firm and clear. Freedom for an Honors 
student in the junior and senior years, 
and the semi-freedom of preparation in 
the freshman and sophomore years, do 
not mean license. No student should be 
allowed to go off into a corner and de- 
vote himself to minute but one-sided 
pursuits. At least weekly meetings with 
his major adviser, and preferably fre- 
quent consultations with other interested 
faculty members, should keep him aware 
of the possibilities of learning which, 
isolated, he might miss. His program of 
studies will be clearly outlined from the 
time he begins—clear as to general aim 
and as to first steps—but not rigid. As 
new realizations and new possibilities 
open to the student, the program should 
evolve with them, enlarging its aims and 
embracing new and more complex devel- 
opments. A student who does not grow 
to new aims is likely less meritorious 
than we had hoped. 

An Honors program should encourage 
breadth, not only within one discipline, 
but equally between disciplines. Prob- 
ably the most insistent mark of a student 
of Honors capacity is the power of re- 
lating and synthesizing learning. Quiz- 
program learning—isolated facts and 
ideas—is the most frustrating of all ex- 
periences to him. In his collegiate im- 
maturity he is rarely able yet to create 
for himself a sufficiently comprehensive 
structure of relationships. His faculty 








adviser and tutor should be more com- 
modious—more broadly sophisticated 
and cultivated—so that he can help his 
student to see larger relationships and 
to extend himself beyond the bounds of 
his present discipline. The Honors stu- 
dent should be on at least speaking 
acquaintance with the whole world of 
the intellect. 

An Honors program of interdisciplin- 
ary breadth implies such breadth for the 
teacher as well as for the student. Here 
both student and faculty member can 
be companions in learning and in inter- 
disciplinary exchange, One advantage of 
such seminars is the tactful humility of 
both teacher and student before the body 
of man’s intellectual heritage, which no 
one man can hope to master but in which 
all should see their own learning as a 
valuable part. 

There should be some tangible evi- 
dence of the continuity which should run 
through the whole of a good Honors 
program. This evidence may be a 
scholar’s journal, in which the Honors 
student keeps his bibliographies, his 
notes and private observations on read- 
ings and conferences with faculty, and 
to which he adds all the papers which 
he has written either in class or for his 
adviser in the process of reporting upon 
his studies and discovering for himself 
what he has learned—the shaping and 
giving form and expression to his grow- 
ing insight and knowledge. Passive and 
objectively examinable learning will be 
deprecated as fully as possible, whereas 
the journal will record the active and 
self-cultivating activities of a mind in 
growth. 

Teaching by the Honors program im- 





plies a severe program of final examina- 
tions, but one appropriate to the aim and 
the method embodied. Of course, in a 
real sense one cannot test the results of 
an Honors program, short of following 
the life progress of the individual as it 
unfolds. But for practical purposes we 
must rely upon these methods of evalua- 
tion: 

1) the record contained in the scholar’s 
journal, including the papers and other 
records of what he has produced as he 
progresses; 

2) the judgment of the teacher- 
scholars with whom he has had contact 
through his career, especially the last 
two years; 

3) a comprehensive written examina- 
tion of real length, covering the whole 
field which the student professes; asking 
questions which show not only an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge but also ability 
to apply that knowledge imaginatively 
to real problems; 

4) an examination in depth upon the 
special area in which the student has 
worked most intensively, aiming again 
at both knowledge and its wise uses; 

5) a public oral examination, in which 
the student exhibits the readiness and 
the flexibility with which he can handle 
his learning in a human situation. 

With these evidences before it, a gov- 
cerning committee of Honors programs 
should be able to make the most valid 
judgment possible of the degree of 
Honor with which an Honors student 
has achieved his goal; not as a collector 
of objective data and credit points, but 
as a total integrated human being well- 
informed and capable of shaping, syn- 
thesizing, and using learning. 
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HONORS AND THE ADMINISTRATOR® 








by Cecil G. Taylor 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State University 


In the educational venture, adminis- 
tration comprises those actions that are 
conceived to facilitate the faculty enter- 
prise. There are many administrative 
actions that fall into a category which 
might be designated as good housekeep- 
ing, but the more important ones are 
usually less concrete. The basic role of 
the administrator is to grasp faculty con- 
cepts for an operation, to interpret them 
in relation to the nature of the institution 
and its resources, and then to marshall 
personal and physical assets in support 
of the program planned. In a more 
casual way, I usually define my role of 
administrator as involving my time and 
energies to the extent of about twenty- 
five percent in working directly on a 
project and to the extent of seventy-five 
percent in what I call “laying down 
green carpets”—oiling the machinery, 
calming stormy waters, serving as arbi- 
trator, seeking workable compromises. 
Good administration, as I see it, amounts 
to eliciting a maximum release of faculty 
energies toward the attainment of the 
goal set. 

An initial problem in the establish- 
ment of an Honors program—and a prob- 
lem of prime importance—is the deter- 
mination of goals. If we could draw up 
a precise set of specifications as to what 
we expect the end product of an Honors 
program to be, the determination of the 
program itself would be made consider- 





* Excerpts from a _ presentation at the session on 
Honors program. See above, page 
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ably easier. But in education we are 
not in the business of producing pack- 
aged goods nor is our goal one that can 
be satisfactorily expressed in precise or 
quantitative terms. However, any insti- 
tution establishing Honors, if it wants to 
do more than simply apply a label, must 
establish objectives. An administrator 
can do nothing more important perhaps 
than to assist his faculty Honors group 
achieve a working consensus as to aims. 
Without this a program is almost in- 
evitably committed to superficiality, to 
meaningless much ado about nothing. 
Any consensus achieved is only tempo- 
rary, and so a continuing critical review 
and refinement of aims are necessary. 

In any drawing up of objectives, defin- 
ite lines between administrative action 
and faculty action could hardly be 
drawn. But the administrator will likely 
have done one specific thing. In his role 
as a kind of personnel man he will have 
been carefully assessing faculty assets 
for the project, and he will have been 
responsible for bringing together those 
faculty members appearing most dis- 
posed and most able to undertake the 
project. Very early the administrator 
will have designated an Honors council, 
composed of faculty members working 
most vigorously to achieve the Honors 
aims; and a director of Honors will have 
been named—preferably a faculty mem- 
ber of undoubted prestige among his 
colleagues. 

Remembering the implications of a 





statement of Mr. Conant while he was 
still at Harvard that our academic de- 
partments do not work well together on 
matters not strictly their own, the ad- 
ministrator is obliged to create a home 
for Honors in the organizational struc- 
ture of the institution. Abstractly this 
home is to be found with the director 
of Honors and his council, but it is 
important that there be a tangible physi- 
cal home too. This may be just the of- 
fice of the director and his staff, or it 
may be something more extensive to 
include special rooms for colloquia, read- 
ing rooms for Honors students, and even 
collections of books and records. 

‘With respect to Honors then, an ad- 
ministrator is essentially a planner, a 
personnel and budget man, and no mean 
persuader able to sell an Honors pro- 
gram to a faculty, which will do the 
work, and to an administration, which 
will provide financial support. Though 
an administrator may normally be 
viewed as the very voice of conservatism 
and orthodoxy, there must be in him also 
a bit of the iconoclast. If he views the 
various academic formulas and regula- 
tions as sacred, the likelihood of a favor- 
able climate for Honors developing is 
remote. 

As the number of persons going to 
college has grown and grown, our insti- 
tutions have been obliged to develop 
complex organizations to provide for 
them. The complex organization has 


made possible an orderly and efficient 
operation, but it has not always been 
flexible enough to permit the variations 
necessary for the best education of all 
kinds of youth with their multiple, indi- 
vided differences. Though ordered 
disciplining of the mind constitutes an 
important facet of the educational 
process, provision for free flight of the 
gifted is also especially important. The 
whole task is to discover all the variable 
conditions and devices by which en- 
ergies are released, minds and imagina- 
tions excited, intellectual appetites 
whetted. 

Perhaps the finest role the administra- 
tor can fill with respect to Honors is that 
of principal agent in breaking the aca- 
demic lock-step and in establishing the 
freedom and flexibility necessary for 
optimum instruction of the talented. An 
alert administrator will acquaint him- 
self with the experience of other institu- 
tions in developing Honors programs, 
but he will do this in the full knowledge 
that there are no pat formulas that suit 
the particular nature and purposes of 
every institution, that a pattern for one 
institution is not transplantable in toto 
to another institution. And finally, the 
alert administrator will see that our 
Honors program gets to be identified as 
a project of the faculty and not of the 
administration—or even better still, as a 
project of the faculty supported by the 
administration. 
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CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP NOTES 





“The Case for an Honors Program at HAMPTON INSTITUTE” is the title of a 
sixty page report prepared by WILLIAM H. ROBINSON, Director of Hampton’s Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education. Based heavily on materials in this newsletter, the report was 
designed to interest the faculty in Honors. As a result of the conference, Dr. Robinson 
reports that he has added a proposal for freshman and senior Honors to be started in 
the coming year. 





The faculty at KNOXVILLE COLLEGE is studying a proposal for an Honors 
Program. 





In March the faculty at SHAW UNIVERSITY voted to establish an Honors Pro- 
gram and has been studying a proposal prepared by the Honors Program Committee 
under the chairmanship of HORACE B. DAVIS. The aim of the proposal is, in general, 
to remake Shaw into an “Honors institution” by 1) permitting qualified high school 
juniors to enter Shaw as freshmen; 2) offering summer college courses for high school 
students; 3) establishing special freshman Honors sections and courses; 4) eliminating 
Honors on grades and instituting final comprehensive examinations; 5) planning an 
upperclass Honors Program; and 6) providing an Honors library. 





A sub-committee of the Honors Faculty at SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY is planning 
an expansion of its Honors Program. 





An Honors program has been in operation at CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
(Ohio). As a result of the conference, writes LEWIS A. JACKSON, Dean of the Col- 
lege, a renewed effort is being made to deal with the problem of raising the level of 
aspiration of the students. New ideas for the program are being discussed by the 
faculty with a feeling now that much more can be done for their students. 





LILLIAN HARVEY, Dean of the School of Nursing, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 
reports that at Tuskegee the Division of Social Studies and the School of Education 
plan to. begin Honors work in September 1960. Several faculty members in nursing 
are also interested in beginning an Honors program. It will probably provide for Honors 
sections in the two major freshman courses and a sophomore colloquium. 
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note and comments 








In February, J. W. COHEN spoke to the PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE of the 
A.C.E. on present and possible future programs for highly gifted students. It was held 
in conjunction with a meeting of the JOINT COMMISSION ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION in California, sponsored by the California 
Council on Teacher Education and the Western College Association. The Joint Com- 
mission, whose aims are similar to those which have guided the annual TEPS con- 
ferences, is made up of six educationists and six academicians. They have issued a 
significant brief report which includes a history of the Commission and a statement of 
five basic principles upon which agreement was reached. This report is obtainable 
from Mitchell P. Briggs, Executive Secretary, Western College Association, 1225 E. 
Weldon Street, Fresno, 





The COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING at the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO will 
offer a new program for superior students entering in the Fall of 1960. Participation in 
this program will be voluntary. Special sections for superior students will be available 
in mathematics, graphics, English and chemistry. The program will be organized and 
supervised by a committee under the chairmanship of Professor FRANK KREITH, 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. 


Reprints of an article, “The Honors Program at the University of Michigan,” by 
ROBERT C. ANGELL, Director of the Honors Council at the UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN are available from the ICSS office. The article appeared originally in the P 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION (February, 1960) and a selection from it 
was printed in the February, 1960, issue of this newsletter (p. 28). 
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